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PREFACE. 



This brochure reproduces a paper which was 
read last winter before the Dublin Education 
Society ; and the phraseology in some respects, 
I fear, bears traces of its oral origin. In itself i 
the paper can hardly be regarded as worthy of 
print; but the quotations from British and 
German authorities, with which I have fortified 
and illustrated my own observations, may per- 
haps confer on it a vicarious usefulness. 

It is an attempt to picture the education in a 
typical German town. We have in English 
many treatises on German education*; but the 
only detailed study of any city, so far as I 
know, is the excellent report of Mr. Andrew on 
the Elementary Schools of Berlin and Char- 
lottenburg. But the educational equipment 
of a capital city is necessarily " sui generis." 
Wiesbaden, on the other hand, may I think be 
regarded as educationally typical. 

For thus attempting to picture the education 
of a typical town in the paradise of education 
no apology (apart from the defects of the 
execution) is needed. It is now universally 
recognised that the more we know of the details 
of educational practice in other countries the 
better. From (for instance) the late Federal 
Conference on Education no lesson emerged 
more clearly than that our duty is to observe, 
report and compare : observe what others do, 
report what is observed, compare what is re- 
ported. Education can never be largely an ex- 
perimental science ; its observational character 
is world-wide. 

H. M. BEATTY. 

Omagh, July, 1907. 

*PA the end will be found a list of the more useful of these books. 



Education in a Prussian Town. 



Wiesbaden, the capital of the old Duchy 
of Nassau, and now the centre of one of 

the two counties, into which the 
Ihc lown Prussian Province of Hesse- 
Wiesbaden. Nassau is divided, has doubled 

its population within the last 
twenty-five years, and in 1905 had slightly 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants* — 
almost precisely the same number as that 
included within the parliamentary boundary 
of Cork City. This number of inhabitants 
entitles Wiesbaden to a place among what 
are officially called the " large " towns of 
Germany ; 1 but it is a striking illustration 
of the growth of the Empire to find that, 
even with this large population, it stands 
only forty-first in the list. 

Although Wiesbaden has no important 
manufactures, its wealth is great, and it 
reaps a full harvest from the visitors who, 
to the number of over a hundred thousand, 
annually resort to it for the sake of health 
or amusement, as well as from the many 
retired merchants and others who make it 
their home. A citizen of Wiesbaden told 



* 100,955 is the exact number as given in Koenig's Siadte 
Lexicon,. 

t The Statesman's Year Booh (1906), p. 925. 
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me with natural pride that his town is the 
home of 208 millionaires — millionaires, be 
it understood, in marks or shillings. He 
was surprised to learn that with us million- 
aires are counted not in shillings but in 
pounds sterling. But, even so, a town 
which can boast of 208 citizens, each of 
whom is lord of one million shillings, is in 
a fairly comfortable way. 

Educationally, however, it does not appear 

that Wiesbaden is in advance of many other 

German towns, and it may 

.A . . ? . therefore probably be regarded 
Educational j. • , ^ • i 

Provision. ^^ ^ fairly typical specimen 

of the German town school- 
standard. For this town, then, education 
is provided by sixteen schools of various 
kinds and a staff of nearly four hundred 
teachers. And here it may be worth while 
to observe, as an indication of the import- 
ance attached to educational matters, that in 
the handsome Adress-buch (or Directory) 
of the town the staff of every school, higher 
or elementary, is set forth in full.* 

First, then, come the two state institutions : 
the Royal Gymnasium or High School, 
„. . where Latin and Greek are the 

Schools. main subjects; Mathematics, 
Science and German are sub- 
sidiary; French is obligatory and English 
optional ; and secondly, the Realgymnasium, 

* In this connection it is worthy of note that, in Thorn's 
admirably accurate and useful Directory, the enquirer can 
ascertain the name of a boy messenger or a temporary messenger 
in Dublin offices, but not the namas of the Lecturers in the 
Alexandra College. 
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in which Greek disappears in favour of 
English and a more liberal course of 
Science. 

Except these two, all the schools here 
enumerated are town not state institutions. 

Thirdly, then, we come to the Reform 
Realgymnasium, in which, I believe, under 
what is called "the Frankfort System," 
language teaching begins with French 
instead of with Latin; and an attempt is 
made to co-ordinate linguistic teaching in 
accordance with the dictates of practical 
convenience and educational science. 

Fourthly, the Realschule or " Modern 
School," in which Latin and Greek disappear, 
and the teaching is based on Modern 
Languages, Science and Mathematics. 

Fifthly, there is the Hohere Madchen- 
schule or Girls' High School, which, like 
the higher education of girls generally in 
Germany, is in a somewhat indeterminate 
position, but aspires to develop into a Girls' 
Gymnasium, and to rise above the Arith- 
metic, German and French, which at present 
appear to form their piece de resistance. 
" In fact," as Dr. James E. Russell * says, 
" the secondary education of girls is largely 
a matter of convenience," by which I presume 
he means politely to convey mconvenience — 
in other words, a nuisance ; for, as he adds, 
" women are not wanted in the university," 
and "they are worthless as soldiers." 

Thus, in Wiesbaden there are five dif- 

* German Higher Schools^ p. 128. 
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ferent types of institutions for higher 
education, all of them charging what we 
should consider the moderate fee of 120 
marks or £6 per annum ; although, I believe, 
even this amount is rather above the 
average for Germany. 

Now we come to another group of schools : 
the Mittelschulen or Middle Schools, oor- 
WAAX responding somewhat to what 

Schools. ^^^ should call Higher Elemen- 
tary Schools, in which the fees 
are 42 marks (or two guineas) per annum. 
Of these, there are in Wiesbaden three, a 
fourth being timed to open for the new 
school year at Easter. In these schools 
English is an obligatory subject,^ French 
an optional ; while, it will be remembered, 
in the Gymnasien, on the contrary, French 
is obligatory, English optional. The pre- 
ferential treatment of English in the 
Mittelschulen of Wiesbaden is no doubt 
due to its greater ultilitarian value, espec- 
ially in a town so largely frequented by 
English speakers ; the discrimination against 
English in the Prussian Gymnasien I have 
not seen explained, and at first sight it 

t English is not ojSictaKy compulsory; French is the language 
suggested in the Curriculum and that usually adopted as obliga- 
tory. In the organisation of these schools, a very large local 
freedom has been permitted and used. Some of them carry up 
their pupils from the rudiments : others merely complete the 
work of the elementary schools. In the Frankfort Mittelschulen 
French is the main point. In Posen and Breslau, on the other 
hand, Science is lavishly equipped, and in the latter it assumes 
even a technical hue.- In some there are two foreign languages, 
in others one ; in some French is obligatory, elsewhere it is 
English or some other language which is obligatory. Even the 
name Mittelschulen is far from universal throughout the empire. 
In some parts this term denotes Secondary Schools ; while Higher 
Elementary Schools are denoted by a bewildering variety of 
names in different States. These complicated details are lucidly 
explained by Dr. Gizycki (one of the Berlin Inspectors) in Das 
Unierrichtswesen im Deutschen Reich^ vol. iii. pp. 214-^. 
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seems out of harmony with the veneration 

of Germans for Shakespeare and their 

general appreciation of English Literature,* 

not to speak of the historical antagonism 

between France and Germany. Probably, 

however, the preference for French in the 

High Schoolsf (apart, of course, from its 

own admirable lucidity, order and polish) 

may be traced to its social and diplomatic 

pre-eminence, and partly to the strain 

of conservative traditionalism in German 

education; which, it may be added, still 

maintains in the modern language teaching 

of the Gymnasien the gerund-grinding oi 

ancient days, as opposed to the " direct 

method," which has won the day in the 

Real-Schuleh. / 

Finally, come eight Volks-Schulen *" or 

Elementary Schools, in which no fees are 

_,, , charged. One of these Ele- 

Elemcfttary f cut* u 

Schools. mentary Schools is for boys 

only, one for girls only; and 

* For Dr. Rein's views on this matter (in connection with the 
training of teachers) see IVlr, Alfred Purser's report in Appendices 
to the Reports of the Commission on Manual and Practical 
Instruction in Irish Priltiary Schools, 1898, p. 183. " It is essential 
that they should have at least one language in addition to German, 
not Latin, as he used to think ; not French, as many still desire, 
and as might be allowed optionally on the western border of the 
Empire : but English, if for no other reason than for the immense 
superiority of its literature." 

+ French has the preference also under the " Franlcfort " or 
*' Reform" plan (above referred to) but this plan, being specifically 
a plan of compromise and co-ordination, had to face the fact that 
English in the 6ymnasien was only an optional subject, and 
therefore out of count as a common basis for classical and 
modern schools. iWr. Fabian Ware {Special Reports on Educa- 
tional Subjects, vol.' 3, pp. 466-7), however, gives some further 
reasons, which may have weighed in the case of the Gymnasien 
also : " In malting the choice, it had to be borne in mind that the 
pupil would proceed, through the study of the language selected, 
to that of Latin. tJaturally the decision was in favour of French, 
a language which may be said to occupy a position midway 
between German and Latin, a link being formed on the German 
side by its construction and simplicity of inflection, and on the 
Latin side by the many qualities which as a romance language it 
directly inherits from Latin." 
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the remainder afford education for both 
boys and girls. Although, however, taught 
in the same building, they are (I was 
informed) not combined in the same classes, 
unless under exceptional circumstances : 
when, for instance, one particular class of 
boys or girls happens to be unusually 
small or large. The general principle in- 
deed appears to be much the same as 
with us : that is, that in country schools 
the sexes are taught together, but in large 
town schools they are separated.* A large 
school, however, in Wiesbaden means 
something different from what we usually 
denote by the words : — as is plain from the 
fact that eight Elementary Schools accom- 
modate the population of a town of 100,000 
inhabitants. Two of the schools, I found, 
had an attendance of over 1,300 each. 

Over the three Middle Schools and the 

eight Elementary Schools is an official 

Inspector ; and the supervision 

Inspectiott ^f ^^e pupils' health is com- 
and admin- . ^ j 5 , ^u 

istration. nutted to no less than seven 

school physicians. Indeed 



* " For Schools with several classes a separation of the sexes 
in the upper classes is desirable. Where only two teachers are 
appointed, an arrangement with two (or three) graduated classes 
is to be preferred to two one-class schools each confined to a 
single sex." The Prussian Elementary School Code in Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, vol. 1, p. 471. The statistics 
at Prussian classes for 1901 are as follows :— 





Mixed. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


In Towns 


9.337 ., 


,. 13,141 ., 


.. 13,255 


In the Country 


60,385 . 


3,969 . 


3,995 



69,722 17,110 17,250 

In other parts of Germany the proportion of mixed schools is 
much higher. In Bavaria (1899-1900) there were 6,318 completely 
mixed schools, out of a total of 7,353 ; in Wflrttemberg the com- 
pletely or partially mixed schools were (1.1.03) 2,205, out of a total 
of 2,334. Even in Alsace-Lorraine the unmixed schools amount to 
less than a half iDas UnterricMsxvesen, iii., p. 109-10.) 
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Wiesbaden is credited with the distinction 
of having led the way in the appointment 
of school doctors in Germany.* The pro- 
vision of school buildings is in the hands 
of a " Deputation " t of the Town Council, 
composed of the Biirgermeister (or Mayor) 
and nine other members : among whom are 
two clergymen, two physicians, the school 
inspector, and one rektor (or head master). 
The funds for purehasing sites, building 
schools and paying teachers are provided 
from the town rate. The Government pays 
nothing except about £300 a year, which is 
utilised for increasing the salaries of about 
two dozen of the teachers : — that is, by an 
average of something over £10 a head. 
This would be in America or Great Britain 
a trifling increase; but it is no doubt 
important in Prussia where salaries are 
comparatively small. | The appointment of 



* " Wiesbaden led the way in 1898, and in most of the large 
towns to-day the school doctor is an established institution. 
Indeed, in the newer Charlottenburg Schools, the doctor has a 
special room of his own, in which one saw the weighing machine, 
apparatus for measuring height, tests for sight, and so forth. 
In Charlottenburg one doctor has charge of every two schools." 

Reiiort on the Oe-tneindeschulen of Berlin and Charlotien- 
burg by Mr. George Andrew, H.M.I. (Scotch Education Depart- 
ment.) The whole of his account of "The Doctor in School," 
pp. 46-50, is deeply interesting and most valuable. 

t Or, as we say, a " committee." 

+ Dr. Lexis (Hisiory and Organisation of Public Education 
in the Gerinan Btn^tiret p. 97), tabulates the average total incomes 
of Elementary Teachers in Prussia at various periods as follows 
(counted in Maries) : — 

1821 1861 1871 1891 1901 

(a) In Towns .;. 638 ... 846 ... 1,042 ... 1,702 ... 2,175 

(6; In Country .,. 258 ... 548 ... 678 ... 1,253 ... 1,609 

In General ... 323 ... 634 ... 797 ... 1,418 ... 1,835 

Dr. Seeley (The Common-School System of Germany^ p. 
174) gives separate iigures for male and female teachers ; but 
they are brought up to 1891 only, and are now out of date. 

' The Prussian law of March, 1897, fixed the income (apart from 
free house or rent allowance) at a minimum of £45 for men and 
£35 for women ; rising' by triennial increments (beginning after 
seven years* service) of £5' for men and £4 for women : that is, 
reaching, after 31 years' service, a maximum of £90 and £71 per 
annum respectively. As to the actual total emoluments, fifty per 
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the Wiesbaden teachers is made by the 
" Deputation," subject, however, to a Govern- 
ment veto. As a rule, however, the 
Inspector's nomination is accepted by the 
" Deputation," and for this purpose he keeps 
a list of candidates. 

The buildings to some extent vary in 
quality inversely with the grade of the 
school. The Gymnasium and 
Buildings. ^^® Real-Gymnasium, the high- 
est of all, are plain structures, 
and in a spot which is not particularly 
airy. On the other hand, the Real-Schule 
is a most imposing pile of red brick, with 
windows upon windows, close on a hundred 
of them on one side ; while the Girls' High 
School is one of the sights of the place. 
It may, however, be remarked that play- 
grounds are comparatively small as a rule.§ 
Passing the Girls' High School one day, I 
found the pupils of this splendid building 
playing on the open street. Of course 
play-grounds are not so urgently required, 
for two reasons. First, because the di- 
vided or dual attendance is largely adopted 
in Germany, as in most countries except 

cent, of the mea and seventy-five per cent, of the women had 
from £50 to £100 per annum. Of the thirteen thousand women, 
only one had an income of £150 ; vrhile, of seventy-six thousand 
men, over six thousand had that income or above. These 
calculations are based on the tables in Das Unterrichtsjpesent 
111., p. 170. The Prussian incomes are among the lowest in 
Germany; much the highest areinHambui^ city, where however 
there is no rent allowance. A maximum of £220 is there reached 
in 24 years (Ibid., p. 176). 

S "The playground" (for Elementary Schools) "must as a 
rule have an area of at least 3 square metres for every child. In 
confined spaces, in mountainous localities and in the suburbs of 
large towns, where land is expensive, this area ma>' be excei^- 
tionally diminished, but under no circumstances can be less than 
1.5 square metres for each child." Order of the Educatioa 
Minister (1895). 
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Ireland ; and secondly, because drill, which 
in Germany usually takes the place of our 
games, is provided for in their spacious 
and generously equipped drill-halls. 

The Middle Schools and the older Ele- 
mentary Schools are plain and unpretending 
— four storey structures with 

newer rows of twenty windows or so, 
Elementary 

School- ^ ® exception of one, 

Houses. which is a handsome sample 
of Romanesque Renaissance. 
But the two last-built Elementary Schools 
are veritable People's Palaces. These are 
the Bliicher Schule, built about nine years 
ago, and the Gutenberg Schule, completed 
only a year or two since. These buildings, 
standing on eminences and looking over 
wide, open spaces, have in each case close 
on a hundred yards of frontage, and are 
of imposing architecture ; the Gutenberg 
Schule being five storeys high, with steeply- 
pitched roof, and of a sort of modernised 
Gothic* These splendid buildings naturally 
cost money. The Bliicher Schule cost 
£20,000, apart from the site, which I was 



♦ The following is the description of the Gutenberg Schule, as 
given in Das Unterrichiswesen III., p. 157: "It consists of one 
completed wing with 16 Class-rooms, 1 Drawing hall, 1 Head- 
Master's room, 2 Assembly rooms, 1 Library, 1 Conference room, 
1 Porter's room, 2 Gymnasiums one over the other, 1 People's 
Library, 2 Breakfast rooms, 2 Airing rooms, 1 Hot cellar. 
1 Adjoining cellar, 1 Bathroom, with 8 roses, and 1 Dressing 
room. "The Porter's apartments are in the attic. The school is 
warmed with low-pressure steam heating* 

The house is a brick-faced building in Flemish Gothic style. 
The floors of the class-rooms and the passages are laid with 
Xylopal ; the closets are in the building, but are divided from the 
passage by a loggia. 

The cost of the completed buildmgs, mclusive of the school- 
yard and the furniture, was £19,400. The second part of the 
building, also with 16 class-rooms, is now built and cost £17,000. 
The site is 4,500 square metres in area. The area built over is 
1,100 square metres." 
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told is now worth £10,000 more; while 
the Gutenberg Schule cost £36,000. The 
gymnasium in the Blucher Schule alone 
cost £l,200.t Xor are such buildings 
exceptional in Germany, the Inspector told 
me, instancing Frankfort-on-the-Main as a 
case in point; and a German gentleman 
whom I met in a London Council School 
told me that his own town of 10,000 in- 
habitants had spent on a single boys' 
school £12,500.+ This money, it should be 
remembered^ all comes from the town 
rate ; the Government helps only when the 
town is too poor to provide all the funds. 
In each of these two schools (the Blucher 
and the Gutenberg) the number of pupils 
is over 1,300, and the number of teachers 
about two dozen. Each class or division 
of a class has its own room, opening out 
of a corridor. All the desks which I saw 
here were dual and very strongly made. 
In the Blucher Schule, the covers of the 

i Tbe cost of the gymnasium I teke frcm the Report of the 
Education Conimittee of the London Couniy Council on bathing 
arrangements, &c. (1906), p. 17. 

* "The director took me next to the Ninth Primary School** 
(at Gorlitz). ** This is quite a ne\7 building, cost about £15,000, 
and is fitted up vritli all modem improvements, including baths, 
hot air \rarniing chambers, &c. it has a very fine playground 
and gymnasium. At least 75 per cent, of the boys were without 
boots and seemed quite as poor as our poorer children." (Sr. 
Purser's diary, ut supra, p. 173). Mr. Chief Inspector Purser's 
unrivalled kno\7ledge of the details of schooMife — in city, bog, or 
island— makes his report on Gennao schools more vivid (atjeast 
to an Irish reader) than even Mr. Winch's gr-arhic book. "Our 
recent London schools are about equal to the -chcols built in the 
more progressive to^vns in Germany about ^ighr to twelve years 
ago. They are not equal to the newest German elementaiy 
schools. Immediately after returning from Germany, six of tlie 
best London elementary schools "were \*isited and this opinioD 
confirmed, a general impression of -want of room, meanness in 
decoration and lack of aesthetic considerations being conveyed by 
the schools visited." (Report on Bathiiis Arrangements, ^., 
p. 19.) 

Augsbui^ has spent £30,000 on a school ; WJrzbuig, £31.000: 
and in four years (1&I&.1902) Munich built six schools at a cost of 
£190,000 (Das Unterrichtstfesen III., pp. 14), 158, 156). 
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ink-wells (which by the way were enor- 
mously cavernous) revolved, instead of, as 
in our National Schools, sliding forwards, 
and were thus apparently more easily 
adjusted. In the Gutenberg, the desk seats 
extended under the slabs — so much so, that 
a child could not stand up in them, but 
when leaving had to slide out in a sitting 
posture. Of course, as the desks are dual, 
a child has not far to slide till he is out. 
But the arrangement, which is intended to 
make the children sit straight up in the 
desks, is a drastic one. However, the 
Spartan character is dominant in German 
training. The lessons are long; the school 
day is both long and early. On the other 
„ ^ , hand, every care is taken of 

Supervision *-^^ children's health. A doctor 
visits the school each week to 
examine them. The height of each child 
is measured twice a year, and for this 
purpose a measured column is painted on 
the wall of the class-room : marked not 
merely with the figures of the metric scale, 
but also with other figures in Roman 
style. The latter correspond with the 
numbering of the various groups of deskst 



t "The question of school desks is quite a 'question* in 
Germany (die Schuibanlrfrage) with a growing literature of its 
own ; a recent writer mentions the fact that there are some 200 
different patterns to select from. . One point in the official 
regulations on the subject may be worthy of note. It is laid down 
that while the seats in each class-room should be provided to suit 
the average height of the children to be taught in that room, still 
in each class-room there should be from two or three different 
heights of seat, the taller children getting the higher and the 
shorter the lower seats— an eminently sensible arrangement." 
(Mr. Andrew's Report, «< su^ra, p. 6.) 

The question is treated in Das Unierrichiswesen, III., pp. 
I60-I ; where it is laid down that the two decisive considerations 
are ; whether the desks are hygienically constructed and secondly 
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of varying heights in the class-room, there 
being, I think, three such groups in each 
class-room. So that the measured column 
shows not merely the height of the child, 
but at the same time the corresponding 
group of desks in the class-room which 
that particular height requires. 

In these schools there is nothing happy- 
go-lucky ; all is scientifically thought out ; 
all is wissenschaftlich. For instance, in 
summer when the thermometer reaches 
25° Cent. (77° Fahrenheit), afternoon school 
ceases and work is confined to the fore- 
noon session. 

But the most striking proof of the 
attention paid to the children's health is 

„ , J furnished by the school baths. 

Baths "•" ^^^ basement of both these 

schools large halls are set 
apart for the purpose and provided with 
rose-taps for shower baths. In the Bliicher 
Schule I found a detachment of twenty 
boys drying themselves ; and the attendant 
set the pipes going for my inspection and 
showed me the elaborate apparatus for 
regulating the temperature. The girls' 
bath-rooms in the Gutenberg Schule are 
more elaborate, as each girl has a separate 
cell or bath-room. These cells are, as far 
as I remember, about eight feet long by 
three broad, and are divided into a bath 
space at the back and a dressing room in 



whether they intei-fere or not with the thorough cleaning of the 
floor. In the latter respect the " Rettig " desk is described as 
specially satisfactory. 
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front, by means of a pull-back water-proof 
curtain. In the front portion, which is 
furnished with a hanging seat, the child 
leaves her clothes, and, before standing 
under the shower, pulls forward the water- 
proof curtain : thus preventing the spray 
from wetting them. The children bring 
their own towels unless they are very 
poor, in which case the town supplies them. 
Each child has a bath once a week : the 
girls being allowed half an hour, the boys 
a quarter of an hour, for the ceremony. 
The bathing goes on during a large part 
of the day, the children being withdrawn 
from some lesson which can bear interrup- 
tion without serious loss. I may add that 
within the last few months a report on 
the school baths of Germany and Holland 
has been issued by order of the Education 
Committee of the London County Council, 
which had deputed their Medical Officer 
and their Assistant Educational Adviser to 
visit the Continent for the purpose.! From 
this report it appears that school baths 
have existed in Germany for nearly thirty 
years, and that the advantages claimed for 
them are as follows: — improvement in the 
school air, in the health and appearance of 
the children, in the quality and cleanliness 
of underclothing, in love of order and self- 



+ Report of the Education Com/miUee of the London County 
Council submitting a report of the Council's Officers an bathing 
arrangements in schools in Germany and Holland. Order of 
Council of 24th July, 190S. 

In some details, 1 may mention, the account there given of 
the Wiesbaden arrangements does not quite coincide with my 
own notes. 
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respect, in capacity and zest for learning. 
Moreover, they have, in combination with 
thorough medical inspection, ostracised 
school vermin : or, to speak with more 
quantitative accuracy, have in Wiesbaden 
reduced these undesirable aliens to 1.8 per 
cent ! 

The German school hours are to our 

minds extremely early. In Wiesbaden the 

„ , , school-day is from 8 a.m. till 

School . . 

Hours. noon, and from 2 to 4 p.m. 

In the village of Sonnenberg, 

a few miles outside Wiesbaden, the hours 

in the Burger Schule are from 7 to 11 

a.m. and from 1 to 3 p.m. Whether any 

open still earlier, I do not know ; but I 

have somewhere seen it stated that in 

some parts of Germany it is forbidden by 

law to begin school before 6 a.m. ! 

There are, I believe, in Germany modi- 
fications in favour of the younger children ; 
while older children have under special 
circumstances even longer hours. But 
whatever the hour fixed, punctuality seems 
to be strictly observed. From 7-30 to 
7-45 a.m. the streets of Wiesbaden are 
thick with children making for the schools, 
many of them on bicycles, and all provided 
with a formidable school bag— about fifteen 
inches long, a foot broad, and fully three 
inches thick. It is not however only out- 
side school hours that pupils may be seen 
in the streets. One morning, about a 
quarter before nine, I met two companies 
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of children : one company numbering about 
a hundred, and of ten years of age or so, 
the other company being older but less 
numerous. Each company appeared to be 
in charge of merely a single teacher; and 
it impressed me as a splendid proof of 
German control that the troops kept in 
good order without the slightest straggling, 
although their way lay through streets 
thronged with pedestrians, trams, carriages 
and motors ; while the master, who was 
walking half way down the column, did not 
find it necessary to turn his head to assure 
himself that his charges were following. 
These children were, as far as I could 
ascertain, on their way to one of their 
open-air lessons, in Natural History or 
Geography. 

Lessons seem to be invariably at least an 
hour in length. + This would appear to us 
an excessive stretch for young children ; 
although the physical strain is not so great 
as it would be in Irish Schools, where so 
many of the lessons are given on the floor. 
The following may be given as a sample. 
It is a copy of Time Table entries which 
I saw in a class-room of the school in 
Sonnenberg. This happens to be a Higher 
Elementary School, but the entries are I 
believe typical of ordinary Schools as 
well. It should be observed that the Time 
Table was arranged in six columns, one 



t " Needlework Lessons are always two hours in length " in 
Gfirlitz (Mr. Purser, ut supra, p. 173.) The Cookery lessons are 
four hours long (see below). 
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for each day of the week; and these were 
the entries for Tuesday of Class l.b. (the 
highest but one) : 

7—8 Religion. 
8 — 9 Arithmetic. 
9—10 German. 
10—11 Drill. 
Then the Recess. 
1 — 2 Drawing. 
2—3 Nature Study. 

It is worth noting how the most men- 
tally exhausting subjects — Arithmetic and 
German — come early in the day while the 
children are fresh. 

Sonnenberg is a village of 2,200 in- 
habitants; which, although only two or 
three miles from Wiesbaden, 
Shi '^^^^ "^^^ educationally form 
a part of the latter. This 
Higher Elementary School is a very 
comely new building, situated on a lofty 
hillside, overlooking the winding street of 
the quaint village. It is a three-storey 
building, the basement being used for 
storing firewood and such like, while 
there are two class rooms on the ground 
floor and three above. In this school the 
finely finished desks are not dual; they 
hold six pupils, each of whom however 
has a separate hanging seat. The walls 
were almost bare, except in 
p{ one room, which was hung 

Walls. with some rather tawdry 
framed pictures, a few pages 
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from illustrated papers, and a placard 
setting forth the rules of health, — necessity 
for cleanliness, &c., &c. This bareness is 
I believe a characteristic, and, in my 
opinion, an objectionable characteristic, of 
German class-rooms. Pictures are rarely 
seen ; and maps and indeed all other ap- 
pliances appear to be kept stowed away 
either in a press, or in the Lehrmit- 
telzimmer or apparatus store-room. In 
judging, however, of any such arrange- 
ment in Germany, there is one immense 
advantage: that is, that it may be taken 
for granted that it has been adopted, 
rightly or wrongly, on some definite prin- 
ciple. I have not seen the grounds stated 
for the adoption of this system of leaving 
the walls in their untutored state of 
nudity. But it may be fairly conjectured 
that it is closely connected with the 
pervading principle that a child must 
learn only what it is tatight. This system 
has made the German Elementary teachers 
perhaps the most perfect instructors in 
the world, but the German children, it is 
said, far from resourceful in working such 
things as Arithmetic by themselves.! 



t "Notes on Qertiian Schools by William H. Winch, M.A., 
pp. 40, 74, &c. No doubt NLt, Winch's facts beap out his conclusion 
that German schoolboys do not work Arithmetic, when thrown 
on their own resources, as well as English boys ; but his assertion 
that the superiority of Arithmetic in a certain Hamburg Primary 
School was prinut facie proved by the employment of monstrous 
numbers (such as 4,000,000— 

—3,746,726) reveals such a misconception of the 
purpose of Arithmletic, whether as a practical evei*i'day con- 
venience or as an instrument of mental training, that any 
conclusions, drawn by him on this subject, must be received with 
great caution. It is a pity that such admirably scientific observa- 
tions should be allied with such a very unscientific bias in favour 
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At any rate the bareness of the walls 
involves a sacrifice of an insensible, but 
therefore probably more permanent, train- 
ing of the powers of observation as well 
as of the aesthetic and colour sense, which 
is of even utilitarian advantage in after 
life.§ 

In Wiesbaden, as in most parts of 
Prussia, Wednesday and Saturday are 
half-holidays : that is, there 
Vacations, is no afternoon session on 
these days. The vacations are 
liberal : a month in summer, from July the 
15th to August the 15th ; a week at 
Michaelmas ; a fortnight at Christmas ; a 
fortnight at Easter; and the ten days be- 
tween Whit Monday and Corpus Christi : — 
or over ten weeks in all. In country 
Schools, the Inspector told me, the amount 
of vacation is much the same, but the 
dates, owing to the requirements of farm 
work, are different. 

The Inspector's own work seems at first 

sight rather trifling ; as he has the super- 

„. vision of only the eight Ele- 

Inspector's rnentary Schools and the three 

Duties. Higher Elementary Schools. 
However, as there are in 

of mechanical examination tests. The opposing views on 
Arithmetic are epitomised with fairness and candour in Matthew 
Arnold's Special Report on certain points connected with 
Elementary Education (1886) p. 10. 

§ Even a liberal use of illustrations in Readers is deprecated : 
" No great importance is to be attached to the illustration of the 
reading-book ; where, as in large towns, there is a good supply 
of Object Lesson materials. Pictures of objects and scenes, 
which lie within the range of a child's conception, have no place 
in the reading-book. None but really good pictures, and such as 
are indispensable for the comprehension of the piece, can claim 
admission." Education Order of 28.2.02. 
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these Schools about 260 teachers and about 
13,000 pupils, and as he tries to inspect 
each teacher (each teacher having a sepa- 
rate class and a separate room) three 
times a year, his duties are by no means 
nominal. Besides as member — and expert 
member — of the " Deputation " of the Town 
Council, he has to give careful attention 
to the deliberations of that body ; when I 
parted with him he was on his way to 
attend a meeting in connection with the 
opening of the new Higher Elementary 
School. The fact that he attends two 
hours a day in his office in the Town 
Hall suggests a considerable amount of 
contact with the general public. 
As to the training of teachers, it is carried 

out with true German thorough- 
Training of ness. The course of training 
Teachers. , ^ p ^. j • 

lasts for three years and is 

usually preceded by a course of three years 
in a preparatory School.§ Even after this 
lengthened course, a teacher is only pro- 
visionally recognised. Within a subsequent 
period of not less than two and not more 
than five years, the teacher must present 
himself for a professional test. This test 
includes, I understood, teaching of some 
lessons and also an examination in the 
science of educational practice — there being 

§ " In some States there are only seminaries without separate 
preparatory schools, but in such the seminary course lasts all the 
longer, as a rule six years." ■ (Dr. Lexis, ut supra, p. 1 10). 

These latter words probably refer to the Kingdom of Saxony ; 
where " the preparatory institutes are organically joined to the 
Training Colleges, not merely internally through the curricula, 
but externally also : so that the course is a six-year one " (Das 
Unterrichiswesen im Deutschen Reich, vol. III., p. 307). 
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inter alia an essay on some such subject as 
the maintenance of discipline. I asked the 
Inspector what happened if the teacher 
failed to pass. He said that he had to go ; 
so that after a period of training and service 
lasting for anything up to eleven years, he 
has to seek for some other means of liveli- 
hood: the choice in so technicalised a country 
being, I believe, largely confined to a tobacco 
shop. The teacher who has come unscathed 
through these various ordeals is a fully 
qualified Assistant, entitled to increments 
and to pension rights. But if he aspires to 
be eligible for Head-Mastership, he has two 
further examinations to pass, between which 
an interval of three years' teaching must 
elapse. These tests are partly theoretical 
and partly practical and include a knowledge 
of at least two foreign languages. 

As to the most interesting part of German 
•education : — i.e., the teaching, I was unfor- 
tunate. How this came about, 

•p ?:• ^ is so instructive in regard to 
Teaching. ^ ^ . , , . . 

German educatiorial admmis- 

tration that I may be excused for entering 
into some trivial details of my experience. 

I had been previously under the impression 

that entrance to German class-rooms, for 

the observation of the teaching 

Illustration processes, was a matter of some 



Centralisa- difficulty ; and I had a general 

tion. notion that a permit of some 

kind was necessary. Being 

however assured by a Wiesbaden gentleman 
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that no suoh formality was required, I did 
not take any steps in the matter till I had 
leisure to visit the schools. I was then 
informed that the Inspector's permission 
was necessary ; and I accordingly lost no 
time in visiting him at his office in the Town 
Hall. The Inspector was, however, unable 
to meet my wishes and referred me to 
Berlin. Fearing that a direct application 
to His Excellency the Royal Education 
Minister might involve delay, I wrote to the 
British Consul-General at Berlin asking for 
his intervention. But his reply made con- 
fusion a little more confounded than before; 
for he informed me that not merely must 
permission be obtained frotn his Excellency, 
but that it must be obtained through His 
Britannic Majesty's Embassy. He, however, 
kindly suggested that Mr. (now Sir) Francis 
Oppenheimer, the British Consul-General 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in whose Con- 
sular district Wiesbaden is situated, might 
help me. I accordingly wrote to Mr. 
Oppenheimer and received a very kind 
reply : — quite worthy of the traditions of 
his family in assisting educational visitors 
to that part of Germany. With this reply 
he enclosed a letter of introduction to Dr. 
Von Meister, the Regierungsprasident (the 
President is a very high official, the admin- 
istrative head of the county, and corresponds 
somewhat to a French prefet or an Anglo- 
Indian Commissioner). The President re- 
ceived me very kindly and, after considering 
the matter, he sent for the Oberregier- 
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ungsrat, or Chief Clerk, of the Department 
concerned with educational matters; and, 
after deliberation with him, arranged that 
I was to meet the Chief Clerk and the 
Inspector of Schools at the Prasident's 
office the following day, to talk the matter 
over. This interview accordingly took place 
and the upshot was that the Inspector con- 
sented to accompany me to one of the 
schools the next day. 

Thus, after an Odyssey of nine revolving 
days, the Ithaca of my desire rose on my 
view, and, like Ulysses of old, I gat me to 
my rest, awaiting the morn and all unwitting 
of disaster. Albeit, when the tenth rosy- 
fingered dawn appeared, the great Sun-God 
of Germany, Helios the all-seeing, stung to 
wrath by my profane approach, touched with 
his beams the nimble Mercury, reposing in 
the halls of Centigrade Thermometer, and 
roused him to an upward flight. Up he rose 
to 25° Centigrade ; — and the Schools were 
closed for the afternoon ! 

These trivial and prosaic personalities are 
set down for two reasons: to explain the 
fragmentary character of my notes on teach- 
ing, and secondly, to show how thoroughly 
centralised in many respects German educa- 
tion is. To anyone accustomed to the free- 
and-easy entrance of all comers to English 
or Irish schools, the experience is novel. 
A German gentleman, whom I met in the 
class-room of a London Council School, 
could not in all probability have entered a 
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German class-room without applying for a 
permit to the Minister of Ecclesiastical, 
Educational and Medical Affairs in Berlin. 

The heart of the large German School 

is the office of the Rektor (or Head 

„ , Master). On the wall of this 

Master's commodious apartment hangs 

Office. a huge time-table of the entire 
school ; — a Bradshaw's Guide 
to the complicated net-work of the school 
system. On each side and on storeys 
above and below stretch the corridors, 
from which the class-rooms, each dis- 
tinctly numbered, open. 

While I was in the office, a little girl 
arrived with the eager expectancy and 
engrossing responsibility of an important 
mission, and handed to the Head Master 
a long roll, which turned out to contain a 
geranium — probably intended for a lesson in 
Botany. 

When I reached the Drill Hall, the First 
Class was being trained. The First Class 
is the highest, the Eighth the 
Drill. lowest, in Elementary Schools. 

As children come (that is must 
come and do come) to school at the Easter 
following their sixth birthday, the pupils 
of any one class are normally of the same 
age; and therefore this (the First Class) 
being in the eighth school year, was com- 
posed of boys as a rule between thirteen 
and fourteen years of age. 

They first stood in line and then de- 
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tached into "fours" by numbers, not how- 
ever calling out " one, two, three, four " 
but only "one" and "four." This was 
done very well and better than I have 
seen it done in any of our schools; and 
the sweep of the outside foot, as they de- 
tached, had all the rhythmic swing of a 
dance. From this they went on to the 
Barren (parallel bars). The boys were em- 
ployed to carry over the apparatus and to 
spread mats on each side; and I was struck 
by their cheerful alacrity and order in the 
performance of the task. Some boys did 
not go high enough, and some failed at 
the jumping off. Then came the Recke 
(or horizontal bars). Some failed to hoist 
themselves and had to be helped. These 
exercises were of course executed in de- 
tachments; the others standing by, await- 
ing their turns. During one of these in- 
tervals, one of the boys produced a pocket 
comb and proceeded to arrange his hair. 
It is strange that a proceeding which can 
be witnessed any day in a continental 
railway carriage, strikes us as effeminate, 
ridiculous and rather nasty. After this 
there came marching, bending and bound- 
ing on the spot. There were also sus- 
pended rings ; but, having so much to see, 
I was unable to wait for the whole of the 
hour's drill. As the longest interval was 
about a minute, I asked the master whether 
the boys would not be tired. He said No, 
that they enjoyed it. And so it seemed. 
The Eighth (or lowest) class was at a 
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writing lesson. They were writing mti- on 
their slates, using slate pen- 
Writing, cils with wooden holders. The 
writing was good for children 
who had been at school only since the 
previous Easter, a period of about two 
months. I learned from the master that 
the use of paper begins in the higher divi- 
sion of this class. The tone was pleasant, 
and there was little strictness. It was 
leaving-time for these little children, and 
as each finished his slateful, he came up 
with it to be examined, and then hurried 
off. This unceremonious exit struck me as 
curious in a country so well drilled as 
Germany. The master told me that Draw- 
ing did not come till the Third School- 
year : — a postponement which seems to be 
indefensible. However, in the teaching of 
Drawing, it seems to be generally agreed, 
Germany does not hold the foremost place. 
The Seventh Class (the lowest but one 
and therefore consisting normally of seven- 
year-olds) was put to Reading. 
Reading. They were forty-five in num- 
ber. The lesson was called 
Die Sonnenstrahlen (The Sunbeams) and 
Contained some fairly hard words, some- 
thing like a lesson in the National Board's 
old Third Book. The room was about 25 
feet by 25, and lit as usual from the left. 
The dual desks were arranged, not as in 
many English schools on ascending plat- 
forms, but on the level. The children re- 
mained seated, even when their turns came 
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to read. The reading was clear; I could 
follow the most distant with a little help 
from the book. Had it been in English, 
I should not have had the slightest diffi- 
culty in catching every word. The master, 
a shrewd-looking man with a face not de- 
void of kindly humour, made the lesson 
very interesting. He used no book (it is 
said that no German teacher ever does). 
After a number of the children had read 
about two lines each, the lesson on the 
subject-matter began, and the children were 
in a high state of excited enjoyment: — 
the master frequently addressing them as 
"Mein Sohn " (My son). They ought to 
have left at four o'clock, but were de- 
tained a little on my account. At about 
a quarter past, I noticed one very doleful 
countenance. The master went over and 
on his return told me that the child ought 
to have brought his father his coffee at 
this time, and was distressed at the fear 
of being late. So I offered my apologies 
and, in spite of the master's courteous pro- 
tests, made my exit as soon as possible. 

A lesson in Drawing to the Second Class 
(the twelve year olds) was not so success- 
ful ; but the master told me 
Drawing. that he was only taking the 
place of a brother teacher who 
was absent. The room was filled with broad 
tables, each having a stand in front for 
the object: — which on this occasion was 
a book. This arrangement seemed to me 
quite open to the criticisms which will be 
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remembered by readers of Mr. Winch's 
Notes on German Schools (pp. 236-7). He 
also complains that in Germany, the land 
of over-teaching, children are left largely 
to blunder themselves into Drawing. Of 
this I cannot speak ; all that I saw was a 
fairly unskilful preliminary demonstration 
of perspective on the black-board. I how- 
ever, looked through a pile of worked 
drawings, some in black, some in colours, 
which did not strike me as specially well 
done. 

The Fourth Class Girls (ten-year-olds), 

fifty-seven in number, were standing for 

drill, in charge of a mistress ; 

T» -Vi* who spoke English, and spoke 

Drill-room. ^ , „ ^, 

it extremely well. She enume- 
rated the subjects learned by her class : 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Drawing and 
Painting, Singing, History, Geography, 
Drill and Gymnastics, Botany. She did 
not mention Needlework. I believe that 
this subject is usually taught by a special 
teacher.* These children had not got as 
far as Physics or Chemistry, which are 
taught to the two highest classes only ; 
but Botany is taught from the Sixth Class 
(the eight -year -olds) up. The Mistress 

_ , , from the window pointed out 

School- , „ 4. -^Ui 

harden '"^ ^ space runnmg at right 

angles to the house. This is 



* " Needlework is in most cases taught by special work- 
mistresses, but the certificated teachers sometimes help in the 
teaching." (Mr. Purser, uf supra^ p. 168). The number of these 
special teachers of Needlework is, however, decreasing (39,375 in 
1891 ; 33,351 in 1902)— Lexis (ut supra) p. 99. 
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a small school-garden kept in order by a 
master with the help of some labourers.5 
It forms a neutral zone between the boys' 
and the girls' playgrounds and is separated 
from them by a wire netting. Outside 
this netting, on each side, the respective 
pupils are ranged and receive their Botany 
lesson from the teacher, who stands beside 
the growing plants. For Nature-Study in 
a town school, the system seems a good 
one; but it would no doubt be still more 
effective, if the children had an opportunity 
of participating in the actual cultivation. 

To return to the Fourth-Class room, 
there was a piece of furniture lying on 
the ground which puzzled me a good deal. 
It was like a very long upturned stool with 
a single leg running down the middle. My 
look of helpless perplexity elicited from 
the Mistress the explanation, that this 
structure was intended for practising the 
girls in walking steadily, by stepping along 
the narrow ridge. 

The Cookery room was very interesting. 

This subject is taught to the First Class 

only (thirteen-to-fourteen-year' 

Cookery. olds) and on two days of the 

week, Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Each girl has one lesson in the week which 



§ " The house has a nice Utile garden round it, in which the 
teacher and children cultivate a few flowers and vegetables, as 
well as a little fruit. This garden is useful in the botany lessons. 
It is found attached to nearly all the schools in the district. The 
teacher gave them a very good lesson on plants. All the children 
grow a plant in a pot from a slip the teacher gives them, and 
according to his directions. They must bring their plant to show 
it to him when required," — in the district of Neurode, in Silesia 
(Mr, Purser, ui supra, p. 177). 
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lasts for four hours: — from 2 to 6 p.m. 
This seems a long stretch and a late hour, 
but then much of the time is taken up in 
scrubbing the floors, cleaning the stove, 
fetching coal, and in the important cere- 
mony of eating what has been cooked. In 
fact, the arrangement is much the same 
as that prescribed by the English code.lT 
when it states that " not less than half the 
time provided by the course must be assigned 
to practical work by the scholars with their 
own hands," and, in Wiesbaden, their own 
teeth. 

The town rate pays for the materials, 
and an order is given to the various trades- 
men to supply them. The Cookery room 
has four large tables, each affording sitting 
room for six children, who thus represent 
four substantial German households. For 
these four " households," thus represented 
by 24 school girls, meals must be provided 
and cooked. Accordingly the four " house- 
holds" select some of their members as 
messengers ; who, on their way home at 
recess time, call at the shops of the green- 
grocer, milkman, etc., and leave the orders 



U Code of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools (1906), 
p. 33. On this regulation School (August, 1906, p. 52) remarks : 

Until recently much of the domestic-subjects teaching has been 
far too theoretical, with the result that many a girl who has 
answered quite correctly on paper most ' advanced ' questions on 
domestic economy, cooking and laundry work, has been at the 
same time incapable of cooking the simplest dinner, or ' getting 
up * her father's shirt, or doing the weekly marketing. 

" ' Surely you know how to turn out and sweep a room 
properly ' said an indignant mistress to a girl whose one idea of 

doing ' a room was to flick the dust from one corner to the 
other ; yet the girl hid been through a housewifery course, and 
had written many papers and attended many demonstrations 
on the evils of dust and the proper methods of dealing with it, 
but liad never actually done dusting and sweeping throughout 
the whole of the time she had been to these classes ? " 
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for the day's dinner. On their way back 
to school after the recess, they call again 
and pick up the orders from the shopman. 
Thus the Cookery lessons are brought 
into immediate connection with the domestic 
and practical requirements of the pupils ; 
and the dishes also are of a suitably prac- 
tical character. The dishes of which I saw 
the receipts were as follows, with the cost 
of the materials for one " household " of 
six: — 

Plain Salad ... 29 Pfennige, or say 3d. 

Milk Soup ... 37 Pf. ,, 4Jd. 

Eggs and Bacon ... 56 Pf. ,, 6|d. 

Boiled Rice Pudding ... 54 Pf. „ 64d. 

Oat Meal Soup ... 12 Pf. „ IJd. 

Semolina Pudding ... 45 Pf. „ 5|d. 

Pancakes ... 68 Pf. „ 8d. 

These girls had been at Cookery for only 
a couple of months ; later in the year the 
dishes might be more elaborate. But in 
no case, I was told, is the expense more 
than a trifle over one Mark for a "house- 
hold " of six. 

The Elementary Schools in Wiesbaden 
are attended by all religious denomina- 
tions ; they are in German 
Schools in phraseology, simultan not kon- 

Wiesbaden fessionell schools. This is 

Undenom- , „ , 

inational. worthy of observation, as the 

proportion of Catholics to Pro- 
testants : — namely about one-third Catholics 
to two-thirds Protestants — is nearly the 
same as in Belfast. Even in the new 
Education Law, IT which was under discus- 

fi Very emphatic is its pronouncement : " In dem Gebiete des 
ehemaligen Herzogtums Nassau bewendet es bei den bisherigen 
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sioft while I was in Wiesbalden, this part 
of Prussia is specially exempted from the 
provisions in favour of denominationalism: — 
the parents, I was informed, being quite 
satisfied with the present arrangement. 

With reference to the regularity of at- 
tendance at the Elementary Schools little 
need be said. It is well known 
Regularity ^j^^^ j„ Germany it has almost 

Attendance, reached perfection. When I 
enquired of the Inspector, he 
said that there was more sickness in winter 
than in summer ; he evidently did not con- 
template the possibility of absence for any 
other cause. The percentage of regularity 
at the Blucher Schule worked out at 
about 93 per cent. Neither the Rektor nor 
the Inspector appeared to find it necessary 
to burden the memory with those statistics, 
which to the ear of every true Irishman 
tell of a national tragedy more pitiable 
than the death-roll of a mighty battle or of 
a plague-stricken province : — those statistics 
which, with the unflinching cynicism of 
the Addition Table, show us that 250,000 
Irish enrolled children are absent from 
school on each school-day of the year ; that, 
taking 200 days as the average length of 
the school year, Irish scholars thus lose 
the advantage of fifty millions of school 
attendances, and of almost four hundred 



Vorschrif ten " (Das Geseiz beireffend die Unierhaltung der 
SffentUchen Volkschulen vom 28, JuH 1906, iv. § 42). Dr. L'ezius, 
of the Prussian Education Department, has published (Gotta, 
Berlin), a carefully annotated edition. Nassau has always had 
traditions of its own ; to which, I believe, this concession is due. 
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millions of lessons in each school year. 
Island of Scholars 1 Alas ! it is Island of 
Truants ! 

Such is a fragmentary sketch of the 
educational position of a fairly large Prus- 
sian town, so far as I had an 
German'^ opportunity of observing it. 
Education. No doubt, German education 
is in its main features uniform ; 
but it should be remembered that for the 
German Empire, as a whole, there is no 
educational controlling power ; that the 
separate States freely take advantage of 
the educational autonomy which they thus 
enjoy ; and that in many details even thfe 
local authorities, which usually pay the 
piper, are allowed to call the tune.* 

Apart from this however, there is a 

further difficulty in realising intimately the 

bearings of any given form of 

Illustra- educational life, which has 

tionsofthe adapted itself to the needs 
Euucatio&al 
Environ- ^""^ tastes of a people with 

ment. different traditions, different 

views of life from our own. 

* " One of the difficulties in getting information with regard 
to the German Elementary School System, consists in the 
independence which each State exercises in the control of its own 
education, and in the great number of regulations on the subject 
which have from time to time been issued. The principles and 
the standard of education are left to the Government of each 
State; the practical administration concerns the municipalities 
and teachers of each town. There is very little communication 
between the different German states and towns on the subject of 
elementary education. An instance of this is that the Principal 
of the Training College here at Weimar, himself formerly the 
Rector of an Elementary School, was unaware that at Berlia 
school fees had now been abolished for twelve years, until he 
wrote for me to make special inquiry on the subject. In spite, 
however, of this independence the same principles underlie all the 
regulations on German education, and in form they have great 
similarity. Some of the chief differences that exi.st are in the 
matter of school age, school fees, the number of classes in 
schools, etc." Perry, Reports on German Elementary Schools, 
pp. S-7. 
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On the world's Educational Exchange, it is 
not the mere face value of the coinage, 
but the purchasing value in its respective 
country, which we must consider. The 
problem is not one of the mere equivalence 
of values, but of the equivalence of ratios: 
the ratio borne by the particular institu- 
tion to the general life of the respective 
people. To treat of German education 
from this point of view would be to write 
a treatise on German Sociology. But I 
may perhaps venture to string together a 
few miscellaneous illustrations of the en- 
vironment, the atmosphere, in which the 
great German educational machine revolves. 
These illustrations may seem trivial ; yet 
perhaps it may be pleaded that this" great 
world is mainly composed of an extremely 
large number of extremely trivial people : 
faute d'archanges, il faut aimer des crea- 
tures imparfaites. 

An Englishman, resident for many years 
in Germany as manager of engineering 
works, spoke to me very despondingly of 
the rising generation of Britishers, as com- 
pared with young Germany, and threw 
the blame alike on the indifference of 
the authorities and on the frivolity of the 
rising generation : pointing, as a symbol 
of German progressiveness to the great 
Technical School at *Charlottenburg, the 

* There is of course another side to the picture. The Titties 
(May 31, 1907), referring to the discussion on Universities at the 
Federal Conference on Education, says : — " How refreshing, for 
instance, to hear Chariottenburg referred to with applause as an 
"old-fashioned" type of institution inferior to our own newer 
provincial Universities, and to listen to an official defence of the 
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building alone of which had cost half a 

million sterling. He admitted, however, 

„. . ,. that what he called the " Grand 

Discipline „ *. » * n 
Stricti System of Germany was 

based on a large superstruc- 
ture of blood and iron ; and he made a 
remark which I have seen corroborated 
elsewhere, a remark which seemed to go 
to the very root of the question : viz., that 
in Germany the distinction is regarded as 
very thin between a criminal and a loafer. 
No doubt, the discipline is strict, and in 
this connection the following case is sugges- 
tive. It throws so much light on various 
matters connected with elementary educa- 
tion, that I have ventured, at the risk of 
weariness, to translate a large portion of 
the report as I read it, during my stay in 
Wiesbaden, in the Freie Deutsche Presse 
of the 14th of June, 1906. It is headed A 
Berlin School Case. 

" On Wednesday last. Dr. George Korn, 
the editor of The Monday World, was fined 

£15 for defamation of Head 
A School School Inspector UUmann. 

Under the heading : ' Suicide 
of Berlin Teachers ' an article in the 
above-mentioned paper had charged Head 



new Technical Institute in London from the shocking accusation 
that it is to be a Charlottenburg. We have travelled far since a 
shoi^ year or two ago when the excellent Berlin ilistitutjon was 
held up to us day by day in tonesnovi^ pleading, now scolding, now 
liopef ul, now despairing, as the absolute but almost unattainable 
ideal of modern higher education, to the lack of which all our 
national ills could be traced. We shall presently travel a little 
further, and perhaps wake up to find that the provisions for 
modern higher and special education given in this country are 
superior to those existing in any other." But is not this more 
than merely " refreshing" ? Surely it is intoxicating. 
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Inspector Ullmann with having occasioned 
the deaths of Assistant Wiedenberg and 
Head-Master Neumann, who had taken 
their own lives a short time before. About 
thirty witnesses were subpoenaed, all of 
them Head-Masters or teachers of Berlin 
Schools. The first witness was the former 
Head-Master of the deceased Assistant. 
He stated that, shortly before the inspec- 
tion, Wiedenberg had said to him, ' If 
Ullmann inspects my class, I shall never 
be promoted tp Head-Mastership.' On the 
morning of the inspection, Wiedenberg had 
gone away about a quarter past seven 
and had not returned. On the same day, 
he had shot himself. Other witnesses 
deposed that he had in their presence 
given expression to his anxiety in regard 
to the inspection. His class, however, had 
subsequently been found in excellent order. 
Still more singular was the case of Head- 
Master Neumann, who had a short time 
previously been appointed to the 274th 
Public School. He had held this position 
for only about a fortnight when the inspec- 
tion was taken up unexpectedly by Head 
Inspector Ullmann. A master who was 
an intimate friend of Neumann's deposed 
that the latter had spoken of suicide after 
this inspection. In a farewell letter, which 
he had addressed to this witness, the dead 
man declared that he was another victim 
of ' Ullmania.' In his Will he had declared 
that Ullmann was responsible for his death 
and concluded with the words : ' Ullmann 

D 
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was my ruin.' The Head Inspector de- 
posed as follows: He had held his office 
as Provinzialschulrat for about three years 
and a half. He had about 3,000 teachers 
to inspect ; since his appointment he had 
already inspected 1,200. The inspection of 
the Berlin schools was specially a part of 
his duties. When in the previous summer 
he had unexpectedly arrived in the 181st 
Public School, he had found, in the classes 
of the Head-Master and of another teacher, 
school-books which had not been officially 
sanctioned. He had also discovered absurd 
imposition tasks. He had said to the Head 
Master : ' If I find such irregularities again, 
I shall be very angry.' He had then left, 
saying that he would return in a few 
days. Since be knew the deceased Master 
Wiedenberg to be a specially efficient 
teacher, he had decided to inspect his 
class last. On the day of the inspection, 
Wiedenberg had not appeared. The cir- 
cumstances were similar in the case of 
Head-Master Neumann. He had been 
transferred as Head-Master to the 274th 
School, but as yet had not received his 
official confirmation. When the Inspector 
arrived in Neumann's School on the 5th 
of May, he could not help observing that 
Neumann, although he had been in charge 
for over a fortnight, had not yet assigned 
himself a special class. Head-Master 
Neumann had misled him and lied to him. 
In one class he had requested the Head- 
Master to take the girls in a fresh chapter 
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of Biblical History. The Master had taken 
a chapter which the girls knew long before 
by heart; so that of course the whole 
tfiing went like clock-work. Neumann had 
soon after confessed his untruth and had 
with tears in his eyes besought forgive- 
ness. The witness had meantime detailed 
this incident in his report, and had recom- 
mended the Head-Master's transfer to 
another School ; because he had at the 
Conference communicated this incident to 
^e other teachers, although forbidden to 
do so. Some time later, Neumann had shot 
himself." 

As above stated the charge of defama- 
tion was pronounced proved, and the editor 
was fined £15. 

This lurid tale, lit into still more lurid 
glow by the flash of grim humour in "Ull- 
mania," casts a sinister light on German 
methods and deepens the impression of ruth- 
lessness left on the mind by such modern 
German plays as Zapfenstreich and Die 
Briider von St. Bernard. Of course such a 
case must be exceptional ; although the fact 
that none of the other papers which I hap- 
pened to see referred to the case might 
suggest various conclusions. But that the 
dealings of teachers with teachers are at 
times characterised by ruthless thorough- 
ness (thoroughness is a word which for 
good or ill leaps to the lips, when speaking 
of German methods) is strongly suggested 
by a remarkable school drama, which admits 
us to the very heart of German school- 
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keeping. This comedy called 
A German Flachsmann ats Brzieher : — 

^hool "Master Flachsmann"— written 
by Otto Ernst (the iiom de 
guerre of Otto Ernst Schmidt) is based on 
the personal experiences of the author while 
employed as a teacher in a Hamburg Ele- 
mentary School. Twenty three thousand 
copies of the book of this play have been 
printed, and it furnishes the favourite role 
to a brilliant actor, Herr Vallentin, who has 
just now been promoted from Wiesbaden to 
Berlin. Before his departure from Wies- 
baden, he chose this play for his farewell 
performance, at which I had the good for- 
tune to be present and to see him in the 
character of Regierungsschulrat Professor 
Dr. Prell. 

The scene passes in the school house of 
a provincial town : partly in the Head- 
Master's Office, through one door of which, 
when opened from time to time, can be 
seen the Third Class at work in their room ; 
partly in the Assistants' lunch-room ; and a 
most vivid impression is left of the life and 
character of typical German schools and 
teachers: — whether it is the loutish Rie- 
mann, whose only recreations are card-plaiy- 
ing and sleeping ; the lugubrious dyspeptic 
Weidenbaum with his tea-kettle and his 
sense of duty : — an 'umble Uriah Heep ; 
Betty Sturhahn, the square-built mistress, 
the drill-sergeant virago; Gisa Holm, the 
heroine, whose spirits dance as blithely 
as her feet along the long corridors of the 
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old school-house; Negendank, the old soldier, 
the porter of the establishment, the im- 
perturbable precisian, the polysyllabic jaw- 
breaker, who regards himself as the least 
dispensable part of " Our " staff ; Head 
Inspector Professor Dr. Prell, the benevo- 
lent despot, with the warm heart and the 
cynical tongue, his quick sharp step, his 
feverish energy, his eagle glance, his ges- 
tures, his snarls, his snaps, his barks, his 
bushy locks, his spectacles, his roll of fools- 
cap, his fiery enthusiasm, his connoisseur- 
ship in teaching, his rapturous delight in a 
chef-d'oeuvre of a lesson, his contempt and 
loathing for mechanical, soulless routine; 
and then the hero, Jan Flemming, with 
high ideals, with courage and with skill to 
strive for and attain them; and finally the 
Head-Master, Plachsmann, and his sneak- 
ing confederate, Diercks : Plachsmann, the 
German Squeers, who, gaining his diploma 
by personation and promoted to be Head- 
Master, proceeds to reduce education to a 
matter of rule and machinery, eavesdrop- 
ping and hectoring, Thirty years he thus 
prospered ; for thirty years he thus built up 
his laws of the Medes and Persians, his 
pains and penalties, his school regulations 
of one hundred and twenty three para- 
graphs, till confronted by the eagle spec- 
tacles of Herr Regierungsschulrat Professor 
Dr. Prell. The local Inspector, good easy 
amateur (as strange to say three-fourths of 
the Prussian Inspectors are*) accepted all 

* In this respect, there is great diversity throughout the 
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that Herr Rektor Flachsmann told him. 
Dr. Prell arrives. Diercks, instantly dis- 
missed for incompetency and fraud, rounds 
on his old friend Flachsmann (whose past 
he knew alas! too well) and Flachsmann 
too is shot forth. Jan Flemming, instead of 
being dismissed for insubordination, to start 
a tobacco shop or to deal in lottery tickets, 
is promoted to Flachsmann's place, marries 
Gisa, and the curtain falls to the sound, 
wafted through the window, of the chil- 
dren's singing lesson. 

Although for stage purposes embellished 
with some over-sentimental German-silver, 
the play has all the verisimili- 
Instruc- ^.^jg ^jf g^^^^^l school life; and 
tiveivess of ^ . • .. 

the Play. wiany of the details with re- 
gard to the daily life of teach- 
ers, correction of school exercises, discip- 



Empire. In Wurttemberg and several smaller states, the District 
Inspectors are all amateurs ; in Bavaria, the Kingdom of Saxony, 
Baden and other states, they are all professional ; in Prussia, 
they are partly one and partly the other (927 of the former to 316 
of the latter). Apart from this, powers of local inspection are 
(in all States except Hamburg) committed to the clergyman or in 
some cases to the Head Master (Das Unterrichtswesen, iii., 
pp. 76, 85-7). 

Mr. Purser (ut sttPra, p. 168) says that the position of Local 
Inspectors is somehat "analogous to that of manager in Irish 
Schools, except that they have not the power of appointing or 
removing of teachers." 'Indeed all Inspectors, "District" as well 
as " Local,"appear to exercise partly what we should regard as 
managerial functions. Mr. Field tells us that: "leave of absence 
for teachers, the supply of vacant posts, questions of discipline 
affecting teachers, and the ei^ciency of the Local Inspector are 
all matters with which he " (the District Inspector) " has to deal." 
Special Reports, vol. 9, p. 296. 

"We were told that the local Protestant [and sometimes 
Catholic] clergyman is recognised by the Government as a kind of 
unofficial Inspector ; that is to say he performs the same 
functions as our "school correspondent," plus the power of 
writing private reports on the school and schoolmaster to the 
Government Inspector. As this latter official can only visit each 
school about once in five years he has to rely very much on the 
reports of these clerical correspondents. Some of the teachers 
allege that unless you go to church regularly you are subject to 
continual worry by some of these local inspectors. Many of these 
complaints we were told arise from the unsympathetic way in 
which the clerical inspector, who attends the annual examina- 
tion for classifying the children held at Easter, supervises the 
examination." Special Reports, vol, 9, pp. 421-2. 
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fine, the procedure in Training Colleges, 
methods of inspection, school fees, school 
attendance, school buildings are niost illti- 
minative. 

In other ways also it is suggestive. In 
the first place, the fact that a brilliant 
writer like Otto Ernst, the sale of whose 
books mounts to fully a hundred thou- 
sand,* should think it worth while to lavish 
on the interior of an elementary school 
all that wit and sympathy, which render 
this play worthy to stand beside the novels 
of Dickens or Alphonse Daudet; and that 
on the stage the play should attain a popular 
success, seems to suggest that, in Germany, 
education is a much more attractive sub- 
ject than it is with us. It may be doubted 
whether all the alertness of Dr, Macnamara 
or of Professor John Adams could accom- 
plish a similar feat, even with the aid of 
the Miisa Frivola of Mr. Godley. 

In the second place, we find here a patho- 
logical study of that morbid tendency to 
substitute machinery and repression for the 
stimulus and development which should be 
the aim and end of the teacher. Master 
Flachsmann, the typical machinist : — " Bil- 
dungsschuster," — Master Cobbler (as Flem- 
raing described him) is, it is true, a pure 
fraud. He had fraudulent certificates. But 
as Flemming says : " there are many 
Flachsmanns about ; alas I they have not 
all fraudulent certificates." 

* Some of his most Successful books find their inspiration in 
the child, such as Asmus Sempers Jugendland, Der Siisse 
WilVs, So. 
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In the third place, we find teaching here 
viewed from a fresh standpoint. Teaching 
has been viewed by various people from 
various points of view : of psychology, of 
utilitarianism, of information, of intellectual 

„ . . stimulus. But to Prell a lesson 

jjg j^ is a work of art.^' Hear what 

Fine Art. he says to Flemming : " Your 
literature lesson was particu- 
larly good. Superb : just superb ! I never 
thought you could bring home a real lyric 
to the mind of a child. I see now it can 
be done. You never tore or hacked the 
poem. You first made mind and mopd 
ready to receive it ; you made a soil-bed 
for it ; and then, at one sweep, you lifted 
up the whole living plant, roots and all, 
and planted it right in the children's hearts. 
Their hearts, not their heads. That was 
a solemn moment ! There was the true 
consecration of Art. Did you watch their 
eyes ? You could hear their hearts beat. 
My own heart throbbed. I was your 
scholar. I was a child. I have cadged a 
lesson, little as you knew it. When you 
stopped, they all drew their breaths : — ah 1 
I drew my breath too."t Such was Jan 
Flemming's lesson, as Dr. Prell saw it. 
Perhaps such a lesson never was, except 
in the dramatist's imagination. But it is 
well that it should have been imagined. It 

* Compare what Mr. Winch (ui supra, p. 39) says of German 
tessons as "more nearly approaching the finished beauty of a 
work of art than any lessons 1 remember to have heard." This. 
however, refers to the technique of the process rather than (as 
Prell) to the aesthetic result. 

i Flachsmann als Erzieher, Act iii., Sc. 6. 
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may serve to unveil to the wearied crafts- 
man the glory of his craft : — a. craft which, 
through the children of to-day, is moulding 
into better and apter forms the thoughts 
and capacities of generations, which still 
lie far back in the womb of time ; and is 
at the same time in itself a delicate and a 
beautiful art. Amid sordid surroundings 
and in the day of small things, the thought 
may come to such a one that the march of 
civilization brings him nearer to the day, 
when the teacher will be, and will be re- 
cognised as, an artist ; and will make him- 
self worthy of his high calling, as an artist 
in the moulding of citizens. 
These our actors (Flemming, Prell and 

the rest) 

were all spirits and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 

but the fabric of this vision is not baseless, 
the pageant is not insubstantial. It is only 
a tiny cloudlet amid a gray expanse ; but 
its crest is gleaming with the rays of the 
sun, which is yet to rise. 

So all hail, Flemming and Prell ! 
Prell and Flemming, all hail ! 

I should like here to enumerate the points 

in German education which struck me as 

most novel. 

Some First, there is the outlay on 

Special Elementary School - buildings. 

German ^°'^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ "°* prepared. 
Edncatioa. Anything which I had in pre- 
vious visits to Germany in a 
cursory way observed lent countenance to 
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the depreciatory impression left many years 
ago by the reading of Payne's Visit to 
German Schools. 

Secondly, the predominance in higher 
schools of Classics. The absence or pre- 
sence of Latin or Greek seems still, as fifty 
or a hundred years ago, to be the touchstone 
by which to test and classify the curriculum 
of any school. It is from this standpoint 
that we can fully appreciate the importance 
of the so-called " Frankfort Plan," under 
which the higher-school pupil acquires dur- 
ing his first three years no language but 
French, and postpones his Latin to the 
fourth and his Greek to the sixth year. 

In the third place, the strict division of 
German education into water-tight com- 
partments. In spite of Socialistic theories 
and the partial success of the Frankfort 
plan, there seem to be still very few rungs 
in the educational ladder. As a rule, at 
nine years of age the boy must choose the 
class of school which he is to attend ; and 
in Germany, owing specially to the prepon- 
derance of complicated ofBcialism, this 
practically determines his future career. 

Finally, is it possible to define the essential 
difference between German and British 
education? My own notion is that the 
essential difference is here: — ^that German 
is deductive, British experimental; both 
being scientific, although in different ways. 
Many, on the other hand, might hold that 
British education is still, as it was in 
Matthew Arnold's day, neither experimental 
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nor scientific, but simply rule-of-thumb. 
No doubt, these islands, in starting from 
their educational slumber, have staggered 
rather wildly from Shuttleworth to Lowe, 
from Lowe to Matthew Arnold, from 
Arnold to Armstrong. Perhaps this is one 
of the defects of our experimental qualities; 
perhaps it is only one of the 
Finality in qualities of our unscientific 
^n"t***t'* defects. At any rate, we must 

possible. "°* ^"^' ourselves into the be- 
lief that, at the present stage 
of educational experience and knowledge, 
it is possible to stereotype a scheme which 
will need to be neither altered nor recon- 
sidered. No one who thinks of the problems 
still unsolved will harbour such dreams. 
We do not yet know even what Education 
is. If Professor Armstrong or Herbert 
Spencer be right, our programmes and even 
our school houses are so much lumber.* 

And then think of all the unsolved pro- 
blems, the very data for many of which 

* " I believe that gradually a complete revolution must take 
place in school procedure ; that the school building of the future 
will be altogether different from the conventional building of 
to-day, which is but an expansion of the monkish cell and the 
cloister. The school will be for the most part modelled on the 
workshop, giving to this term the most varied meaning possible : 
a great part of the time will be spent at the work bench, tool in 
hand. Nature's workshop will, of course be constantly utilised. 
It will be recognised that education has two sides, a literary and 
a practical; that the mind can work through fingers — in fact 
through all the senses : that it is not embodied only in the so- 
called intellect, a narrow creation of the schools. The class 
system will be largely abandoned. Children's school time will not 
be chopped up into regulated periods in a manner which finds no 
analogy in the work-a.<lay world: instead they will have certain 
tasks confided to them to do and will be allowed considerable 
latitude in carrying them to completion." Th^ Teaching of 
Scientific Method (pp. Sl-2), by Henry E. Armstrong. Regarded 
as an effort of the constructive imagination, this passage (which 
is here only disjointedly quoted) seems to me one of the most 
remarkable in educational literature, and quite worthy of a place 
beside (and as a forecast immeasurably above) Milton's Tractate^ 
The picture is, however, incomplete. ' Nature's workshop " (the 
school garden) will no doubt play much more than the subsidiary 
rdle here assigned to it. 
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we are hardly yet in a position to state: 
as — in Elementary Education — ^those of the 
training of teachers ; the employment and 
training of pupil teachers ; hygiene ; effects 
and methods of manual training ; nature 
study ; horticulture ; history teaching, con- 
centric or periodic ; the teaching of civics 
and ethics ; the teaching of geography, its 
correlation and its possibilities; elementary 
science ; Herbartianism ; Frobelism ; biling- 
ualism ; mental and nervous fatigue ; psy- 
chological effects of various subjects ; in- 
dividual and collective teaching ; co-educa- 
tion in its various forms ; meals for hungry 
children ; teaching for the feeble-minded ; 
leaving certificates ; Higher Elementary 
Schools;! central rural schools and means of 
conveyance to them ; school baths ; school 
architecture ; school attendance ; school mus- 
eums ; school libraries ; the great question 
of the medical inspection of schools ; and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Then — in Secondary Education — the ques- 
tion of specialisation ; of Latin and Greek ; 
of modern languages and the methods of 
teaching them ; the value of phonetics ; 
value of experimental science ; heuristic 
and didactic methods; history teaching; 
methods of geometrical teaching; position 
of commercial subjects; training of Se- 
condary teachers; Teachers' Registers; not 
to speak of the great question as to the 

f* To appreciate the complexity of the questions involved in 
each single item here enumerated, one need only read the 
excellent Report of the Consultative Committee upon Higher 
Elementary Schoolsj issued within the past few months by the 
Board of Education. 
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correlation and co-ordination of Elementary, 
Secondary and Technical Education. 

Then again — in University Education — 
the question of national, local, municipal, 
technical, commercial, popular and eveningj 
Universities; University Extension lectures 
and examinations; long-vacation lectures 
and terms ; the professorial and tutorial 
systems; the encouragement and endow- 
ment of research; the effect and value of 
examinations; the Greek question, the Latin 
question, and their pronunciation; textual 
versus aesthetic scholarship ; French versus 
German ; English literature versus phil- 
ology ; the position and possibilities of 
pedagogy and education as a science; and 
finally that great question, the answer to 
which may profoundly modify the answer 
to every other: the question — what is to 
be the position of women in Elementary, in 
Secondary and much more in University 
Education ? 

When one thinks of all this, it seems as 
if we of 1907 were like mere children 
battling with the shallow ripples on the 
sands; while, far as the horizon, rolls an 
unknown and unsailed ocean. 
—""To sail such seas of discovery, courage 
and faith are needed ; but more than all is 
needed hope : hope in the coming race, hope 
in the future of education ; hope buoyant 
and fresh and clear as children's voices or 

J No proposal perhaps might seem more revolutionary than 
that of Evening Classes in Universities ; yet this proposal has 
been made by IMr. Sidney Webb (himself a member of the Senate 
of London University) Ijefore the Irish University Commission 
(Deer. 18th, 1901.) 
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the morning carol of the lark, that chant 
the dawn of another day, the rise of an- 
other generation. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main, 

And not by eastern windows only, 

When daylight comes, comes in the light. 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
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Das Unterrichtsvesen im Dentschen Keich, edited by 
W. Lexis, 4 vols (Berlin, A. Asher & Co., 1904). 

History and Organisation of Public Education in the 
German Empire, translated from the German of 
W. Lexis, Ph.D. (Berlin, A. Asher & Co., 1904). 

Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction in 
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of iWr. Purser ; Report of Mr. T. W. RoUeston. 
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The Common-School System of Germany, by Levi 
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German Higher Schools, by James E. Russell. (Long- 
mans, 1899). 
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European Schools, by L. R. Klemm. (New York, 
Appleton & Co., 1897). 

The Making of Citizens, by R. E. Hughes. (The 
Walter Scott Publishing Co., London and New- 
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Higher Schools and Universities in Germany, by 

Matthew Arnold. (Macraillan, 1882). 

A Yisit to German Schools, by Joseph Payne. (Long- 
mans, 1884). 

Report of the Education Committee of the London 
County Council submitting a report of the Council's 
OtBcers on batliing arrangements in Schools in 
Germany and Holland. (P. S. King & Son, 1906). 

Speeial Report on certain points connected with 
Elementary Education in Germany, Switzerland 
and France, by Matthew Amoldr(London, Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 1886). 

Dei Deutsche and sein Vaterland (Berlin, 1903) ; Der 
Deutsche nnd seine Schule (Berlin, 1905), by 
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